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Of flowers, greeting cards, chocolate and St. Valentine 


Hearts and science take a look 


at the trials and tribulations of love 


: by Bronwyn Chester 


Red hearts 
hang in many 
store and res- 
taurant win- 
dows today as 
candy coun- 
ters brim with 
chocolate hearts of every size. Jewellry 
stores entice passersby to regale their 
loved ones — in gold and silver. As 
night falls, couples will sit across from 
each other in dimly lit restaurants, 
candlelight flickering. It is Valentine’s 
Day, that anomaly of the western world, 
when once a year we, collectively, flaunt 
our feelings for someone else. 
Valentine’s Day takes its name from 
St. Valentine, a Roman priest who was 
beheaded on Feb. 14, 270 A.D.; by 
Claudius II for consorting with Chris- 
tian martyrs, according to History 
Professor Franziska Shlosser, citing the 
Oxford Companion to English Literature. 
The romantic association with St. 
Valentine probably doesn’t come from 
the martyred priest at all but from the 
pre-Christian goddess, Februta Juno 
(Juno the fructifier), Shlosser said, refer- 
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Working in the pit: three Concordia Music 
Professors toil behind the scenes to make 
local production of Broadway smash a hit. 
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It's a long way from Rostov-on-Don and 
Moscow, but two researchers from the 
Soviet Union adapt to life at Concordia. 
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ring to the 1909 publication of the 
Reader’s Handbook. Februta’s festival fell 
on Feb. 15. It is likely that the Roman 
church substituted St. Valentine for the 


“heathen goddess.” 
In England, a pagan celebration of the 
day birds paired, also Feb. 14, was 


See VALENTINE page 10 


The many faces of love from Aristotle (love is 
the superabundance of justice) to Philo- 
sophy’s John McGraw (love is the quintes- 
sence of intimacy). 





| Barriers and bridges 


Engineering must welcome women 


by Mary Frances Hill 


Canadian universities’ and 
the country’s reputation 
worldwide would benefit if 
engineering programmes 
could create an environment 
in which women felt com- 
fortable and respected, a 
forum on women in en- 
gineering found last week. 

Monique Frize, President 
of the Canadian Committee 
on Women in Engineering 
(CCWE), and M.N.S.Swamy, 
Concordia’s Dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science, were 
among the two dozen profes- 
sionals and academics who 
participated in “Barriers and 
Bridges for Women in En- 


gineering,” a symposium 
presented by the CCWE, 
which attracted an audience 
of about 200 people. 

“When we have a ‘woman- 
friendly’ environment in en- 
gineering, men will feel 
comfortable as well,” said 
Frize, a clinical engineer. 

Frize, a Montréal native, 
holds the Northern Tele- 
com/Natural Science and 
Engineering Research Coun- 
cil Women in Engineering 
chair at the University of 
New Brunswick in Frederic- 
ton. As head of the CCWE, 
she develops programmes to 
recruit and retain women in 
engineering. 

Among the topics raised at 
the forum were sexism in the 
classroom and in the 
workplace, the growing 
market for engineers, and 
the need to interest young 
women in high schools and 


CEGEPS in engineering. 

Dominique Drolet, a Laval 
University psychologist who 
studied the attitudes of male 
and female engineering stu- 
dents, stressed the need to 
dispel the harmful myths 
about engineering, and to 
provide role models for 
young women. 


Less feminine? 


“At professional guidance 
days, they see only men talk- 
ing,” she said. “And they ask 
the question, ‘would this 
make me less feminine?’” 

The CCWE forecasts that 
by the year 2000, Canada will 
be suffering from a shortage 
of at least 30,000 engineers. 

This void could easily be 
filled by women, said 
Swamy. In a speech titled 
“Women in Engineering: The 
University Context,” he 


noted that there were ap- 
proximately four researchers 
and scientists for every 1,000 
people in the Canadian work 
force. The United States has 
seven for every 1,000, and 
Japan, eight per 1,000 
workers. 


Improving the climate for 
women in engineering, he 
said, would encourage them 
and help lead Canada to a 
“more competitive status 
among industrialized coun- 
tries.” 


Concordia has no full-time 
female professors in the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science, and there 
are about 367 undergraduate 
females compared with 1,550 
males in the Faculty of En- 
gineering and Computer 
Science. 

For more stories on women in 
scholarship, see page 5 
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The 1860s: Montréal in the heyday of the fur age 


Concordia 
art historian looks at 
the meaning of furs to 


Montréal 100 years ago 
by Bronwyn Chester 


It’s ironic that just as art historian Jana 
Bara has finished her study of fur 
fashions in Montréal in the 1860s, 
Canada’s foremost fur establishment, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, has 
stopped dealing in furs. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, estab- 
lished in 1670, was the first fur trader in 
North America and is largely respon- 
sible, along rival North West Company, 
which it later absorbed, for the 
European exploration and mapping of 
Canada. 


Bara is not dismayed that Canada’s 


fur empire is dying. The thought of 
animals dying painfully in traps, or 
being raised in captivity for their fur, 
disturbs her enough that the only fur 
she owns is a foxtail, bought second 
hand and sewn onto a wool tuque as 
trim. Her interests lie in what furs sym- 
bolized in the 1860s, when Montréal 
and St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) 
were the fur capitals of the world and 
when photography was in its infancy. 

“T have always been interested in the 
symbols of clothing. The way you dress, 
you express yourself, your life 
philosophy,” said the PhD 
(Humanities) candidate, who sub- 
mitted her study of furs for her Master’s 
thesis in Art History. 

What Bara found after examining the 
hundreds of photographs in the Not- 
man Photographic Archives at the Mc- 
Cord Museum, was that not only did 
fur fashions make statements about 
their wearers, they also played a large 
role in shaping Europeans’ image of 
Canada. 

Montréaler William Notman was 
Queen Victoria’s official photographer. 
He was an enterprising man with 
studios in Montréal as well as in other 


Public forum turns into debate 





by Sylvain Comeau 


A public forum on the future of 
Québec turned into a debate of the pros 
and cons of Québec separation from the 
rest of Canada, offering further proof 
that the sovereignty movement has 
seized the constitutional initiative in 
Québec. 

No alternative to separation was ex- 
plored during the two hours of debate 
and none was offered by the audience 
during the “Public Forum on the Future 
of Québec,” held last Friday at the 
Henry F. Hall Building. The event was 
organized by the School of Community 
and Public Affairs. 


about Quebec separation 


The panelists were Monique Simard, 
of the Conseil des syndicats nationaux 
(CSN), John McCallum, Chairman of 
the Economics Department at McGill 
University, and Richard Corbo, General 
Director of RADCEL, a cellular 
telephone company. Concordia History 
Professor Graeme Carr was the panel 
moderator. 


McCallum opened the discussion on 
a note of caution. He warned that the 
economic consequences of separation 
could be significant and that Québec 
would have to renegotiate free trade 
with the U.S. from a weakened bargain- 
ing position. 


“Québec would have to go on bended 
knee to Washington, which might be 
tempted to extract certain favours and 
conditions. If the U.S. isan elephant and 

See QUEBEC page 10 


Panelists who participated in the forum (from left to right) moderator Graeme Carr, Richard 
Corbo, Monique Simard and John McCallum. 
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North American cities. The “canny 
Scots immigrant,” wrote Bara in an ar- 
ticle published in last year’s Dress, the 
magazine of the American Costume 
Society, “brought the pristine, wintry 
Canadian landscape within the walls of 
his studios. His simulations of winter 
backgrounds were created with real 
shrubbery and boulders, and snow was 
represented by coarse-grained salt, 
white furs and layers of baled cotton.” 


Furs were frequent subjects in 
Notman’s photos. Sometimes human 
subjects would be fur-clad, positioned 
in front of a wintry backdrop, or a fur 
would be tossed casually over a piece of 
furniture. Skates, toboggans and other 
winter paraphenalia were used as 
props, so the subject could send images 
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Canada-Mexico-U.S. trade deal will benefit 
the North American continent, says Dhawan 





ited by Bronwyn Chester 


Off the Cuff is a weekly column of opinion and insight into major issues in the 
news. If you are a Concordia faculty member and have something to say “off 
the cuff,” call CTR at 848-4882. 


Canada has been involved in talks with Mexico and the United States since last week, 
to establish a North American free trade agreement. Canadian labour groups are wary 
of the pact, believing that jobs will be lost to the cheaper Mexican labour force. K.C. 
Dhawan, Director of Concordia’s International Business Programme, said their fears 
are unwarranted: in the long term, the increased market for Canadian goods will mean 
more jobs. 


“This trade pact will expand employment opportunities due to the increased market; 
there are 360 million people in the three countries. Some Canadian and American 
companies will move some of their operations to Mexico, but the resultant increase 
in standard of living in Mexico will mean increased disposable income in Mexico, and 
more buyers of Canadian goods. 


“The deal will also help our industries which are not competitive, like labour-intensive 
industries such as clothing manufacturers and auto part makers. We can’t compete 
with countries like India and Korea, but with free trade in North America we can use 
the labour component of Mexico. 


“Dominion Textiles, for instance, might manufacture the cloth here and have the 
design for a shirt created, while the more labour-intensive components of the work, 
such as cutting and sewing, would be done in Mexico. This is good for the clothing 
design industry here. 


“The technology-intensive aspect of the work is done here, where we have the 
know-how, while the labour-intensive work is done in Mexico, which has a surplus of 
labour. It’s a complete rationalization of manufacturing. 


“Already, the U.S. sends its electronics components to be assembled in mequiladores 
(Mexican factories along the Mexico-U.S. border) so that they can compete with 
Japan. Once North American free trade is in effect, these products will be even 
cheaper because there will be no value-added tax on the labour. 


“There may be some short-term displacement, but in the long run, the whole pie is 
expected to increase; the agreement will expand the gross national product of the 
whole continent.” 





Bassist, guitarist and drummer play in Les Misérables 


_ Concordia Music professors strike up the band 


___ by Silvia Cademartori 


ain characters Cosette and Jean 

Mice may carry Les 

Misérables on stage, but they 

have three Concordia music professors 
supporting them from the pit. 

Don Habib, Gary Schwartz and Pete 
Magadini are part of the 19-piece or- 
chestra for the Montréal production of 
this internationally renowned musical. 

“I’m happy and honoured,” said 55- 
year-old bass guitarist Habib, wearing 
a Les Misérables sweatshirt. “It’s a very 
prestigious show to be involved in. It’s 
a demanding show. The conductor is 
meticulous and precise. It’s a challenge 
to perform flawlessly.” 

Habib said he got the role by chance. 
His colleague, Schwartz, had already 
been hired and had told Habib to call 
the musical’s music contractor, Yuri 
Meyrowitz. He did and six weeks later, 
Habib got the job. 

Schwartz, 40, said he was invited to be 
a guitarist for “Les Miz,” as it is called 
in the “business,” based on a small part 
he played in another local production of 
an international hit, Cats. 

“I subbed as a guitarist when Cats was 
in Montréal,” said Schwartz. “I didn’t 
play often, but it was enough to leave 
an impression.” 

Magadini, 49, said Meyrowitz called 
and offered him one of the two percus- 
sion seats based on his track record. 
Magadini has toured with Diana Ross 
and has two compact discs to his credit. 
A third will be released soon. 


Opera-like musical 


“It’s very demanding,” said the 
American-born Magadini. “There are 
no spoken words at all. It’s all music 
and singing, so in a sense, it’s like an 
opera.” 

Les Misérables is the musical adapta- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s epic tale of love 
and social upheaval in 19th-century 
Paris. The $4 million Montréal produc- 
tion, playing at Théatre St. Denis until 
April 14, marks the world’s first com- 
plete French version of the musical. The 
same cast also performs in English. 

The 19 musicians work non-stop 
during the three-hour show, with the 
exception of a brief intermission. All 
three said they’re lucky if they get two 
60-second breaks during the show. 
Schwartz is constantly switching back 
and forth from electric to classical 
guitar; Magadini plays a drum set with 
nine tom-toms, extra drums attached to 
the set and military snare drums; and 
Habib counts measures when he’s not 
playing. Habib estimated the musical 
takes between 40 and 45 hours of his 
week. 

Rehearsals for the show were long 
and gruelling. 


Constant rehearsals 
“Some days it was only six hours, and 


other days it was 12 hours of constant 
rehearsal,” said Magadini. “We only 
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Lavish $4 million local production of Les 
Misérables features three professors in or- 
chestra pit. 


had two weeks to practice before the 
show went on.” 


“Originally we rehearsed in the hall 
you see as you walk into the theatre. 
Then we moved into the [orchestra] 
pit,’ said Schwartz. “We had to get to- 
tally re-oriented, the sound is different. 
As a matter of fact, some of us in the 
show wear headphones so we can hear 
everything properly.” 

Habib, Schwartz and Magadinihad to 
re-arrange their teaching schedules to 
accommodate playing and rehearsing 
for the eight weekly shows. 


“My students think it’s amazing,” 
said Schwartz, who teaches guitar en- 
semble and theory. “Especially when I 
showed them the music sheets.” 


Magadini added: “My students are 
excited. This is a major Broadway 
production. Whenever you're involved 
in a major work, your students feel 
good for you and for themselves be- 
cause you've taken their dreams and 


aL 


said, ‘look, it’s possible’. 


The three are veterans of the music 
scene. Habib, who has taught at Con- 
cordia since 1978, has worked in radio, 
TV and on film soundtracks. Schwartz, 
who attended Sir George Williams 
University and has been active on the 
bar circuit since he was 13, has worked 
with James Brown, backed up come- 
dians, and headlined his own club 
shows. Magadini has been a ‘percus- 
sionist in a number of theatre shows 
and for various singers. 


“It’sarush,” said Schwartz. “Thirteen 
shows already [at the time of the inter- 
view] and it’s still a rush. It’s exhilirat- 
ing, just like the first time. The whole 
concept of itis amazing. As my son said, 
‘totally excellent.” 
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Concordia is a vibrant collection of 
people, places and activities. At-a- 
Glance is one vehicle for discovering 
some of what is happening here. This 
column welcomes your submissions. 


by Donna Varrica 


Education Professor Arpi Hamalian, of the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, was one 
of four speakers at the Don Carlos Keizer Memorial Symposium held by the Faculty 
of Education at McGill University last week. The title of her presentation was 
“Realizing the Dream: Intercultural curriculum for our teacher training program- 
mes/A l'aube du virage interculturel dans les programmes de formation des 
enseignant-e-s.” 


There will be a conference on Employment Equity in May 1991 in Ottawa. It will 
address issues directly affecting Employment Equity and the University. For more 
information, contact Kathleen Perry at 848-8749. 


Sociology Professor Chengiah Ragaven will speak on Feb. 27 on “Global Im- 
perialism and the Indigenous People’s Reality.” It is part of a series of talks and 
discussions sponsored by the Social Concerns Committee of the Unitarian Church 
of Montréal, 3415 Simpson St. Admission is free and all are welcome. 


Painting and Drawing’s Morrie Rohrlick will be showing his recent paintings in 
New York City at the Ariel Gallery in Soho from Feb. 16 to March 9. An artists’ 
reception will be held there on Feb. 19. 


Sociology’s Allyson Domanski gave a seminar at the Centre for Developing Area 
Studies at McGill University on Urban Planning and Problems in India last month. 


Every Thursday at about 5:10 p.m., Radio Waves can be heard on CKUT (90.3 
FM) Radio McGill. The current affairs programme is written and produced entirely 
by Journalism students in Bob McDevitt's radio class. It’s worth a listen. 


Radio-Canada has launched, in conjunction with its colleagues at the 
Communauté des radios publiques de langue frangaises (CRPLF), acontest which 
will allow the 68 million francophones living in France, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Canada to compete in a talent hunt for French lyrics of songs. Call Louise Carriére 
at 597-4713 for complete details. 


Welcome to Concordia: Maria Cecere (Economics), Marlene Gross (TESL 
Centre), Aileen Murray (Animal Care), Jo-Ann Oberg Mueller (Liaison) and 
Kathleen Walsh (Campus Ministry). 
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ta the edétar 


No way to improve student evaluations 


To the editor: 


Last November I received a sheet from the Learning Development Office. 
It contained an article by Robert Boice, “Countering Common Misbeliefs 
About Student Evaluations of Teaching.” It put the case for this system with 
more than slight bias. Yet I recall an earlier LDO publication in which an 
authority on the system considered that, apart from the gratification they 
give students, student evaluations are of no use. 


I was so incensed by the bland praise of the system by Mr. Boice that I took 
the trouble to write to Ron Smith, Director of the LDO, setting out a case 


against the system and requesting him to give my piece the same kind of 
space he had given to Mr. Boice. 


All I got in reply was a bland memo, offering co-optation, and which 
concluded, “T look forward to discussing how we might improve the evalua- 
tion of teaching at Concordia.” Obviously, he had completely misunderstood 
(willfully, I think) that I had not come to praise the thing, but to kill it. In any 
case, according to the authorities I have read, there is no way to improve it. 


If the LDO, whose function it surely is, will not sponsor a debate on the 
pros and cons of the evaluation system, then I call on the CTR to do so — if 
not in its pages, then at least in its letters column. There must be many faculty 
members who think that this system is useless — or worse than useless. 


Harold M. Angell 
Department of Political Science 





Teaching space reallocation 
will have major impact on Loyola 


To the editor: 

Ihave recently learned that a commit- 
tee on the disposition of space at Con- 
cordia, chaired by Catherine McKenzie, 
is about to make the following decision 
regarding the relocation of departments 
relative of the Loyola Campus. The 
decision, which has intentionally been 
made without solicitation of faculty 
views outside of the Committee, is 
brought about by these circumstances: 
(a) the perception that the teaching 
operation on the Loyola Campus has 
dwindled to the point of unsuppor- 
tability; (b) the perception that faculty 
collegiality in the University as a whole 
has reached a low ebb; and (c) the 
potential for the relocation of depart- 
ments about to accrue through the com- 
pletion of the downtown library, the 
swap of Loyola Campus property with 
the High School, and the questions 
hovering over the future of the Centen- 
nial Building. 

The plan, as I understand it, is as fol- 
lows: (a)all departments now divided on 
two campuses will be reunited; (b) all social 
science departments will be located 
downtown; (c) all humanities departments 
wilh be located at Loyola; (d) library collec- 
tions will be moved around accordingly. 

These impressions have been gleaned 
in my recent discussions with the only 
Loyola-based faculty member on the 
Committee and with MacKenzie her- 


self. | have the impression that it is in- 
tended to promulgate this as a fait ac- 
compli because of the awareness on the 
part of the Committee that there will be 
strong faculty opposition. I have the 
impression that this will be announced 
within the current semester, and per- 
haps in the next few weeks. 


In view of my current sabbatical, and 
my departure [4 Feb] for England, Iam 
not able to be directly involved in dis- 
cussions relating to this plan. I have 
instead attempted to draft an alterna- 
tive plan which would (a) set the record 
straight on the state of collegial rela- 
tions here at Loyola, which I see as 
having made a dramatic improvement 
in the past year, and (b) create a more 
progressive and educationally attrac- 
tive plan for the Loyola Campus opera- 
tion. Copies of my draft have been sent 
to MacKenzie, Dean Bertrand, Vice- 
Rector Sheinin, and Jim Moore in the 
past few days. I would hope it could be 
distributed more widely, and that we all 
set about a serious consideration of 
what is at stake so that reason may 
prevail in the end. 


Bob Tittler 
Department of History 


Associate Vice-Rector Services Catherine 
MacKenzie’s Response to this letter and to 
Edward Pechter’s letter published last week 
is on page 6. 


Human resource demand 
determined scientifically 


To the editor: 

In his comments (CTR, Jan. 31), En- 
gineer Goldman has cleverly managed 
to miss the main point of my explana- 
tion (CTR, Jan.17) on how projections 
were arrived at by the CCPE regarding 
engineering human resource require- 
ments using rigourous scientific 
methods. The examples he cites are in- 
valid with respect to the issue under 
discussion and are as different as astrol- 
ogy is from astronomy. One does not 
have to teach analysis or design to un- 
derstand the modelling method I had 
referred to. 

Here is one successful application of 
such projections on engineering human 
resource demand. In our Faculty, we 
have recently introduced a multi- 
partner graduate programme in 
aerospace based on studies on the en- 
gineering manpower demands in the 
relevant industry. The students in the 
programme have already been aligned 
with different companies for regular 
positions as they complete their studies. 
Here, the programme intake is industry 
driven and enrollment is dictated by 
forecast of demand. If properly under- 
stood and responsibly managed, the 
results of projection studies can be 
beneficially employed. 

No one I know contests that teaching 
engineering requires industry contact. 
In Concordia’s Faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science, 87 per cent of all 
the Faculty members have industry 
contacts (consulting and contract work) 
and 35 per cent of them have brought 
ee related contract funding totall- 


ing approximately $1 million to the 
University. These figures are based on 
the Faculty’s 1989-90 annual report 
which I have compiled and the Faculty 
is very proud of these “profession-” re- 
lated achievements. Both at the Faculty 
level and at the University level, officers 
have been in place to help interested 
faculty members develop further in- 
dustry contacts. 


By the way, engineering for environ- 
ment and urban renewal, which Mr. 
Goldman is championing, will be a 
major economic sector in dictating fu- 
ture demands for engineers and was the 
fourth point (or forecast) in my letter as 
one of the conclusions of the CCPE 
study. The Faculty is well aware of the 
details on this matter. 


T.S. Sankar 
Faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science 


Meaning of ‘expert’ 
valid after 50 years 


To the editor: 

Asa former student at Sir George Wil- 
liams College in the 1940s, I once heard 
the late Dean Henry F. Hall define an 
expert as “one who goes down deeper, 
stays down longer, and comes up 
dryer.” Carl Goldman’s letter, publish- 
ed in the 31 January 1991 issue of 
Thursday Report substantiates this 
definition even five decades later. 

Jack Goldner 
Retired Faculty 


- Concordia’ s , Thursday fieod is interested in your letters 
. one and comments. 
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Scholarships for women 
Tamvale[ials\-a late mositcle)ityarsre 
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encourage women in engineering: 
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dergraduate Summer Research Awards. Though women are eligible for any 
one of the 27 summer job opportunities each year, a few are designated for 
female students. Students earn about $3,500 for the summer work term. 


CANADA SCHOLARS receive a sum of $2,000 a year, renewable until the 
student finishes the degree. This award is granted to an equal number of male 
and female students coming from CEGEP into the first year of engineering 
studies. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL (NRC AWARDS) is the most prestigious 
scholarship of the lot. Designated solely for new female undergraduate 
) (UCol-10) (om da(-la cm-l ame) al \ay-sole-liir-1 ao kw Ne-1 1-10) (=m am Or-lar-\el-ay-\ i mer-laleler-lictomanleicye 
be nominated by universities (nomination takes place at this time each year). 
The student receives $10,000 in her first year, $12,000 in her second year, and 
$15,000 in her third year. The student will also do some research for the 
Federal government. This is a “high profile, vee visibility” award, said 
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Plan for women 


—MFH 





in academia raises debate 


The Royal Society of Canada’s (RSC) 
“Plan for the Advancement of Women 
In Scholarship” fueled a debate two 
weeks ago at a discussion sponsored by 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute. 


The plan, drafted in 1989, outlines the 
status of women in Canadian academia 
and suggests the ways in which gender 
parity might be improved within the 
RSC, a guild of some of the most pres- 
tigious academics and professionals in 
Canada. | 


Royal Society President Jules Des- 
chenes, RSC member and Vice-Rector 
Academic Rose Sheinin, and Women’s 
Studies Professor Marianne Ainley par- 
ticipated in the debate. 


Ainley said the RSC was not working 
hard enough to achieve “equal repre- 


sentation by gender,” and called for a 
re-evaluation of the plan. 


Of the 1,225 elected members of the 
Royal Society, 68 are women. 


Many women scientists and interna- 
tionally recognized authors such as 
Alice Munro and Mavis Gallant had not 
been elected to the RSC, Ainley said. 


“The Plan for Women in Scholarship 
is a major step, but it’s not enough,” she 
said. 


Sheinin, who chairs the newly estab- 
lished Women in Scholarship commit- 
tee of the RSC, defended the plan. 


“It’s not perfect by any means, but 
orders of magnitude ahead of where the 
Royal Society was before the plan was 
published.” —MFH 


Hungarian ambassador 
at Concordia Feb. 27 


The recently appointed Hungarian 
ambassador to Canada will speak on 
“Hungary in Transition” at 5 p.m., Feb. 
27, in the basement lounge of the School 
of Community and Public Affairs, 2149 
Mackay St. 


Kalman Kulcsar, who was Minister of 
Justice from 1988-90, has had a distin- 
guished academic career, including a 
professorship in the Sociology of Law at 
E6tvés Lorand University in Budapest, 
Deputy Secretary General in the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences from 1983- 
88 and President of the Board of the 
European Institute for Sociology of Law 
in Brussels. 


He has been a visiting scholar or 


professor at several U.S. universities. 


He has published extensively on the 
effectiveness of legal regulation, the 
legal problems of modernization, the 
history of social, political and legal 
thought, and the present social and 
political problems in developing 
countries and in Central Europe. 





Kalman Kulcsar 


Kulcsar’s presentation is sponsored 
by the Karl Polanyi Institute of Political 
Economy. 

For more information, call 848-2580. 

—RMB 
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Education cuts at federal level 
will cost dearly — CAUT 


University teachers and students are outraged about hints that the government 
may cut supplemental higher education funding to provinces. 
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“It is now clear that [Finance Minister Michael] Wilson is pursuing an agenda to 
end federal support for Canada’s universities and colleges. Instead of raising this 
issue openly with the Canadian people and the House of Commons, he is acting 
under the cover of deficit reduction,” said Robert Kerr, president of the Canadian 
Assocation of University Teachers in a joint communiqué with the Canadian 
Federation of Students. 


Because of a two-year freeze imposed in the 1990 federal budget, cash transfers 


-to the provinces for higher education will disappear within 10 years, the CAUT 


and student group say. The threatened cuts, alluded to by Wilson before a meeting 
with provincial finance ministers in January, make post-secondary education a 
primary target of the government, they said. —RMB 


Concordia writers get national prize 


Short stories by a Concordia graduate and a student took the top two prizes in 
the 12th annual CBC Radio Literary Competition recently. 


Irena Friedman Karafilly, a Master’s graduate in English, won first prize for the 
story, “Hoodlums.” Karafilly taught undergraduate Creative Writing at Concordia 
in the 1989-90 school year. 


Lucy Ng was awarded second for “Fireflies.” Ng is completing her graduate 
work in the Creative Writing Programme. 


Prizes were $3,000 for first place and $2,500 for second place in the competition 
for original unpublished works. — RMB 


Coffee with the 
Vice-Rector Academic 


Members of the Concordia community, students, faculty, non-academic staff 


I would be pleased to have you come and have coffee with me, if 
you can make it for any of the following Wednesdays this term: 
March 27, April 24 and May 22 after 7:30 p.m. in Room 231 in 
the Administration Building on the Loyola Campus. 


Please call Munit Merid at 848-4847 to let me know when you 
wish to come. I hope you don’t mind if your first choice of date 
may not be honoured. The place is only so big. 


I do look forward to seeing you and talking with you about 
Concordia University. Welcome. 


Rose Sheinin 
Vice-Rector Academic 


Les mercredis de la 


Vice-Rectrice a l’enseignement 
et a la recherche 


Invitation a l’ensemble des membres de la communauté universitaire 


Les étudiants et les €tudiantes ainsi que l’ensemble du personnel 
enseignant et non enseignant sont cordialement invités 4 venir 
prendre le café avec moi le mercredi soir, 4 l’une des dates 
suivantes: 27 mars, 24 avril et 22 mai. Les rencontres auront 
lieu a compter de 19 h 30 au pavillon de l’administration du 
campus Loyola, piéce 231. 


Veuillez confirmer votre présence auprés de Munit Merid, au 
848-4847. Ne vous formalisez pas si l’on ne réussit pas 4 vous 
accorder votre premier choix, car le salon ne peut malheureuse- 
ment pas accommoder tout le monde 4a la fois. 


Je vous attends avec plaisir. J’aimerais beaucoup pouvoir dis- 
cuter de l'Université avec vous, sans facon. Tous et a toutes, la 
plus cordiale des bienvenues. 


Rose Sheinin 
Vice-Rectrice a l’enseignement et 4 la recherche 
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Soviet researchers may pave way for more exchanges 


by Phil Moscovitch 


Concordia’s Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering has been playing host 
to visitors from the Soviet Union. 

Professor Evgeny Bordatchev, of the 
Rostov-on-Don Institute of Mechanical 
Engineering, has been at Concordia 
since Oct. 2. Professor Igor Ivanov is a 
more recent arrival. He came on Jan. 8 
from the Scientific Research Institute of 
Moscow State Technical University. 
Bordatchev and Ivanov are only the 
third and fourth scholars from the 
U.S.S.R. to work at Concordia. 

Bordatchev is here to do research with 
Professor Tom Sankar of the Mechani- 
cal Engineering Department. He be- 
came familiar with Sankar’s work 
through professional publications. 

“I read many interesting papers by 
Professor Sankar in the journals. After, 
I decided to take advantage of the pos- 
sibility of coming to Canada through an 
academic exchange programme.” 

The visit was originally meant to last 
only one semester, but has now been 
extended by four months. 

Sankar and Bordatchev are working 
on developing a diagnostic system to 
improve the performance of machine 
tools used in manufacturing. Bor- 
datchev explained that “there are many 
external factors that influence the cut- 
ting process — temperature and other 


differences. We must analyze these ex- 
ternal disturbances and control the 
process to produce products of high 
quality.” 

At the Rostov-on-Don Institute, 
Bordatchev’s primary responsibility is 
to teach students. At Concordia, 
though, he is doing research exclusive- 
ly. Hinting at the possibility of closer 
ties between the two institutions, Bor- 
datchev said “we have only had discus- 
sions about the next level, because it is 
dependent on the university ad- 
ministrations. This is the first step. 
After, we will see.” 


Because it would “greatly help to im- 
prove knowledge in this area,” Bor- 
datchev said, his supervisor was. also 
invited to Concordia by Sankar. Profes- 
sor Vilor Zakovorotny, head of the 
Department of Automation of 
Manufacturing Processes at Rostov-on- 
Don, was here for the week of Jan. 21. 


With Bordatchev translating, 
Zakovorotny said that he was im- 
pressed with the facilities and the work 
being carried out at Concordia. He 
noted some of the differences between 
Canada and the U.S.S.R. in his field of 
research. 


“In the Soviet Union we have an ex- 
cellent theoretical basis, but the equip- 
ment in Canada is more high-level. We 
have a problem in the Soviet Union be- 
cause we have a very high level of 
theoretical knowledge, and low-level 
practicality.” 

Ivanov, the other visiting Soviet re- 


Associate Vice-Rector MacKenzie responds: 


Specific moves are far from final 


In response to Dr. Pechter’s letter in the last issue of Concordia’s Thursday 
Report, I would like to describe the genesis and function of the Strategic 


Space Planning Committee. 


The Committee was struck in November 1990, in order to provide advice 
to the University as to the general principles which should guide the 
development of a strategic space plan. This plan must be developed by 
early summer 1991, so that the University may apply for the government 
funding required to renovate the [Henry F.] Hall Building, the Loyola High 
School and any other buildings affected by Concordia’s long-awaited 
opportunity to concentrate its activities in owned space. 


The composition of the committee reflects the primacy of its academic 
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Evgeny Bordatchev 


searcher, is working with Professor 
Seshadri Sankar, the Director of the 
Concave Research Centre. Unlike Bor- 
datchev, what attracted Ivanov was the 
Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science itself, not the work of one par- 
ticular researcher. 


“My research in the U.S.S.R. has been 
in analysing thin-walled structures,” he 
said. “About one year ago, I began 
working on optimisation” — improv- 
ing and perfecting a design. It is in this 
field that Ivanov and Sankar will be 
conducting research. They will be in- 
volved ina series of projects rather than 
on one large problem. 


Although he has worked in Yugos- 
lavia, Bulgaria and East Germany, this 
is Ivanov’s first visit to North America. 
“] like it here. You do not have as many 
problems as in the U.S.S.R., and the 
level of living is very high.” 

Language does not prove much of a 
barrier to either of the researchers. Bor- 
datchev said that “it is not a problem for 
research, because mathematics is the 
same in Canada as in the Soviet Union.” 


Ivanonv concurred. “My English is 


not very good, but I have few problems 
with technical language. In the U.S.S.R., 
I read journals in English.” 


The Soviet scholars are both visiting 
as part of the Association of Univer- 
sities and Colleges of Canada’s Canada- 
U.S.S.R. Academic Exchange Pro- 
gramme. Frederick Francis, Assistant to 
the Director of the Centre for Interna- 
tional Academic Co-operation, which 
helped to organize the visits, says that 
the number of visiting scholars from the 
Soviet Union is on the rise. 


Francis believes that more formal 
links between Concordia and the two 
Soviet universities may be in the offing. 
“Probably in the very near future, if 
Engineering sees this as mutually 
beneficial, they will sign a formal agree- 
ment.” 


M.N.S. Swamy, Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science, is 
more cautious. “I really don’t know,” he 
said. “It’s all in the very, very prelimi- 
nary stage.” But Swamy added that 
“the world is going global, and more 
and more research is going global.” 


mission which the University believes should underpin strategic space 
planning. Members of the committee (Anna Beth Doyle [Psychology], 
Jeremiah Hayes [Mathematics], Martin Kusy [Graduate Studies], Kathleen 
Lipke [Sculpture, Ceramics and Fibres] and Robert Martin [English]) were 
selected by the Office of the Vice-Rector Services on the basis of their ability 
to reflect the general characteristics of groups of disciplines, and of their 
general knowledge of the University. They have worked, with the assis- 
tance of the University’s MIS [Management Information System]/Space 
Planning Unit, and will issue shortly a preliminary report which will be 
taken to the University community for widespread consultation. Follow- 
ing this consultation, they will draft a final report, which will provide 
invaluable academic input for the on-going process of space planning. 


CONCORDIA TODAY 


telephone information line 


Start your day 
with a call... 


It is important to understand that the Committee has deliberated on the 
principles that it believes will lead to the enhancement of the quality of 
academic life at the University. Any discussions it has had pertaining to 
the specific locations of units have taken place merely to illustrate that 
such principles could be at the base of a realizable space plan to be 
accomplished over the next decade. Committee members recognize that 
it is neither their responsibility nor within the realm of their expertise to 
determine the specificities of a space plan. 


Catherine MacKenzie 
Associate Vice-Rector Services 


TODAY! 





Education and testing only solution 
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Students face increased risks of contracting STDs 


by Silvia Cademartori 


Concordia students are facing an 
alarming rise in sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs), and education and 
testing are the only ways to stop the 
wave, according to Concordia Health 
Services. 

Diane Bellemare, a full-time nurse on 
the Loyola Campus office of Health Ser- 
vices, said there’s a dramatic increase in 
chlamydia and genital warts cases on 
campus. 

“People wonder if this is an iden 
waiting to happen, I think we’re in an 
epidemic now,” said Bellemare. “A few 
years ago we saw almost no one coming 
in for sexually transmitted disease tests. 
Now we're seeing about 15 people a 
week at the Loyola Health Services, and 
there’s even more downtown.” 

Bellemare estimated that ap- 
proximately seven to eight per cent of 
STD tests done at Concordia are 
chlamydia positive. In 1989-90, ap- 
proximately 700 persons were tested for 
STDs at the two Concordia Health Ser- 
vice clinics, located downtown at 2155 
Guy St. and in the Centennial Building 
on the Loyola Campus. 


No symptoms 


Chlamydia, a bacteria spread through 
sexual contact, affects the genital and 
urinary tracts of women and men. 
There are often no symptoms, which is 
why the disease is so rampant. But oc- 
casionally there will be a yellowish dis- 
charge, odour and a burning sensation 
when urinating. If left untreated, it can 
lead to sterility. 

Genital warts are caused by a virus 
that’s spread by genital or oral-genital 
contact. The warts have an incubation 
period of approximately eight months. 
When they do appear, they resemble 
colourless little bumps. The warts can 
be treated but they occasionally recur. 

As with any virus, such as herpes, 
there’s no 100-per-cent cure. In women, 
genital warts can lead to pre-cancerous 
changes on the cervix, and fortunately 
there are effective treatments for this 
condition. The medical profession is 
taking steps to acknowledge cancer of 
the cervix as an STD. 

Health Services conducts tests for 
STDs such as chlamydia, gonorrhea, 
yeast infections, genital warts, herpes, 
and gardnerella. Appointments are ar- 
ranged with other clinics or hospitals 
for AIDS and syphilis tests. 


Too expensive 


Concordia’s Health Services is one of 
the few places in the city where 
chlamydia cultures are taken. Many 
doctors in private practice, including 
gynecologists, can’t do chlamydia cul- 
tures because labs won’t accept them. 
Taking chlamydia cultures are an ex- 
pensive procedure because they require 
special tubes for swabs to be put in. 
Health Services has an arrangement 
with a local hospital. 


Health Services does complete health 
assessments in addition to counselling 
people on safe sex. Pamphlets on 
venereal diseases, birth control, and 
general health are free, and books on the 
same topics can be borrowed. Visits are 
confidential and walk-ins are accepted. 

“We've been promoting Health Ser- 
vices on campus because not enough 
students know we exist and they don’t 
know what we can offer them,” said 
Assistant Director Pat Hardt. 

Too many students don’t know 
enough about safe sex, according to Bel- 
lemare, who has been with Health Ser- 
vices for six years. 

“Yes, they know they should be using 
acondom. But that’s sometimes all they 
know. They may not know how to use 


one properly, especially women. Stu- 
dents often don’t know what infections 
are out there. And they’re not sure to 
what extent they have to protect them- 
selves.” 

The results of a 1988 survey of 5,514 
Canadian university and college stu- 
dents which was reported recently in 
the American Medical Journal, show that 
the majority of students don’t protect 
themselves. Five per cent of sexually 
active students interviewed said they 
had been diagnosed at least once with 
an STD and only 25 per cent of the men 
and 19 per cent of the women regularly 
used a condom. 

The accepted theory says that with 
every new partner with which you have 
intercourse, you’re having intercourse 


with that person’s last five partners. 

Bellemare outlined measures to take 
= protect yourself from an STD: 

Avoid frequent changes in sexual 
partners. 

e Use a condom with a new partner 
until both of you have been tested 
for an STD. 

¢ Go for periodical STD check-ups if 
you're sexually active. 

e Talk to your partner, though Bel- 
lemare admitted that it’s difficult to 
talk to a prospective lover about 
STDs. 

“It takes a little of the romance and 
spontaneity out. Couples tend to be shy 
with each other about these things. But 
a few moments of shyness could lead to 


a lifetime of unhappiness.” 


AIDS not a big problem on campus — yet 


While chlamydia and genital warts are the two most 
prevalent sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) oncam- 
pus, the deadliest one, AIDS, is not a major concern 
among students. 


“It's a concern,” said Diane Bellemare, a full-time nurse 
at the Loyola Campus office of Concordia Health Ser- 
vices. “It’s scary and a lot of people have questions.” 
Although AIDS is on the rise among heterosexuals 
generally, Concordia’s major concern is other STDs. 


As of June, there were 3,834 cases of acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome reported in Canada and 2,886 
known deaths from the disease. Because AIDS kills and 
its victims are often discriminated against, Concordia 
implemented Guidelines for HIV/AIDS-related Con- 
cerns in February of 1989. 


“A Concordia student, Marlene Daley, obtained a re- 
search grant and studied various AIDS guidelines in 
American and Canadian universities,” said Associate 
Director of Health Services, Pat Hardt. “She compiled 
the information that went into our guidelines.” 


The HIV/AIDS Guidelines define HIV and AIDS and 
show how HIV is transmitted. They describe dis- 
criminatory behaviour and recommend action students, 


faculty and staff can take. Originally there was an 
HIV/AIDS resource person at Health Services, but nur- 
ses fill that capacity now. 


An HIV/AIDS Advisory Committee was also struck and 
began its work in February 1989. The Committee is 
appointed by the Office of the Rector and ensures that 
the Guidelines are practiced and updated. 


“The Committee hasn't been extremely busy since it was 
established,” said Elizabeth Morey, Coordinator for Spe- 
cial Projects in the Office of the Rector. “We're a guiding 
unit in case of problems and there haven't been any 
problems, probably because the University went to 
some effort to educate people on the issues.” 


Cinema Professor Tom Waugh chairs the Committee, 
which is comprised of members Sup Mae Graub, a 
guidance councillor; Fred Bird, of the Department of 
Religion; and Donald Boisvert, Assistant Vice-Rector 
Services for Student Life. 


The Guidelines have been included in the University 
policy manual, which is pang updated this week (see 


page 8). —sc 





Political Science student’s daring rescue 
saves crash victim on highway 


A dramatic midnight rescue on Blvd. 
Metropolitan in late January has made 
a hero of Innocente Fabbro, though he’s 
been modest about it. 

On his way home to Ahuntsic in 
north-central Montréal two weeks ago, 
Concordia student Fabbro and two 
friends saw a car being cut off by 
another vehicle near the Blvd. St. 
Laurent exit. 

Careening on two wheels, the car that 
had been cut off slammed into the ce- 
ment median and flipped over five 
times before landing upside down in 
the middle of the multi-lane highway. 

“The car caught fire as I exited our 
vehicle. I saw that there was a single 
passenger, a woman about 25 or 26. She 


was doubled over. The roof had caved 
in. She was screaming inside the car and 
couldn’t get her belt off.” 

With a knife he carries on his 
keychain, the 22-year-old Political 
Science student tried to cut the seat-belt 
off. 

But the woman was finally able to 
disengage the buckle and Fabbro pulled 
her out to safety. 

“She was able to bend upwards, so I 
realized there were no spinal injuries. 
She was not bleeding. I picked her up 
on my shoulders and I just ran. 

“There was a lot of smoke. I had not 
realized this, but while I was retrieving 
her, immediately behind us were two 
Urgences Santé cars on their way home. 


They were off duty but still in uniform. 


“They were screaming at me to get 
away from car. They were afraid it was 
going to explode.” 


Once they were both out of danger, 
medical personnel checked them for in- 
juries. “I was coughing, but I was fine,” 
said Fabbro. 


When he was told police and more 
medical help was on its way, Fabbro 
and his two friends, Ross Vitello and 
Luigi Pasto, went home. They ordered 
pizza. “It was pretty surreal. It wasn’t 
until we got home, that the impact of 
what had happened really began to sink 
in.” — Ray Beauchemin 
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Policy manuals in the 
process of being updated 


Eight policies, that concern the Concordia community, have been issued by 
the Office of the Secretary-General, effective February 1. Four are new and 
four have replaced existing policies. Three policies — the new policy on AIDS 
and HIV-related problems, the new Sexual Harassment policy, and the 
rewritten Code of Conduct (non-academic) — reflect efforts to protect the 
quality of life for individuals on Concordia’s campuses. The new Copyright 
Policy opens up yet another area of policy jurisdiction to ensure that Univer- 
sity practices conform to the terms of the Copyright Act. 












Policy manuals should be accessible in every office, to every employee. 
Students should check with their student associations. Manuals may also be 
consulted in the Office of the Secretary-General at Bishop Court; you are 
welcome to read the policies here, but please call in advance. 











(1) The Code-of-Conduct (non-academic), which was adopted by the Board 
of Governors in May 1990, has been in effect since September 1990; it 
expands the previous Code (non-academic) which can be found in the 
“A” Manual. As usual, it will also be published in the University calendar. 
Questions and complaints under the Code may be directed to the Code 
Administrator, John Relton, who may be reached at 848-4961. 








(2) The Sexual Harassment Policy, also adopted by the Board in May 1990, 
is a new policy which has been in effect since October 1990. Concordia 
recently hired Sally Spilhaus as the Sexual Harassment Officer; she will 
be pleased to receive your calls at 848-4857. 








(3) The Copyright Policy, which was adopted by Senate and the Board of 
Governors in November 1989, consolidates Concordia’s compliance with 
the federal Copyright Act. The Advisory Committee on Copyrights, 
established simultaneously with the passage of the policy, develops 
mechanisms for compliance and attempts to reconcile the academic inter- 
ests and needs of University members with legal requirements. You can 
reach the Committee by calling 848-4811, the Office of the Secretary- 
General. 













(4) The AIDS Policy was researched and developed in 1988, and passed in 
December of that year by the Office of the Rector. Although the policy has 
been in effect since that time, only now is it being added to the policy 
manual. Questions and concerns should be directed to Concordia Health 
Services at 848-3565; your call may be placed anonymously. 







(5) The Purchasing Policy has been prepared by the Supply and Services 
Department to replace the 1979 policy, “Procurement of Goods and 
Services.” A purchasing procedures manual will be made available 
through the Purchasing Services department. Please direct enquiries and 
requests for the procedures manual to the manager of Purchasing Ser- 
vices, Joseph Carpano, at 848-3650. 









(6) The policy titled “Fund Raising from Private Sources for Special Pur- 
poses” outlines the role of thé University Advancement Office in fund- 
raising projects, and replaces the policy, “Fund-Raising for Special 
Purposes,” dated 1981. The Director of University Advancement, Chris- 
topher Hyde, will be pleased to answer queries concerning the policy; 
please call 848-4969. 









(7) From the Environmental Health and Safety (EH&S) Department, we are 
issuing two replacement policies with minor revisions. They reflect the 
department’s shift in focus, from “occupational,” to the broader scope of 
“environmental” health and safety. Questions about health and safety 
policies may be directed to the Department Coordinator, Sue Magor, at 
848-4876. 









(a) “Environmental Health and Safety” replaces “Occupational Health 
and Safety” (1983). 






(b) “Health and Safety Program Responsibilities at the Operational 
Level” replaces the 1985 policy by the same name. 

Take note, also, that the “Fire Policy,” currently filed under the 
Security Department, is now the responsibility of EH&S. This policy 
will soon be revised, but, in emergencies, rely on the Emergency 
Procedures Handbook produced last spring by the Central Advisory 
Health and Safety Committee. 
















If you have questions or comments, please contact the Office of the 
Secretary-General at 848-4811 (Marie-Andrée Robitaille) or 848-7319 
(Amely Jurgenliemk). 









Air quality at Concordia 


oe 


PAVILLON DES BEAUX ARTS 


on task force agenda 
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The first building listed was the Fine Arts annex 







y Beauchemin 


The Central Advisory Health and 
Safety Committee has accepted the 
recommendations of a task force study- 
ing air quality in the Visual Arts Build- 
ing, and has suggested that the 
University include air quality improve- 
ments in its 1991-92 budget. 

John Hall, Special Projects Director 
for the Department of Human Resour- 
ces, said Concordia should “quit fool- 
ing around, put aside the necessary 
funds and get going” on the recommen- 
dations, which include purchase of 
equipment and the testing to further 
identify contaminants. Hall was Co- 
Chair with Daniel Cuillierrier from the 
Mechanical Shop, Physical Plant, of the 
air quality task force. The CAH&S Com- 
mittee meets again tomorrow. 

A task force survey conducted last 
spring shows that most faculty, staff 
and students using the VA Building find 
the air quality unsatisfactory. Some 
complain of drowsiness, fatigue, light- 
headedness and headaches, Hall said. 

The results of the survey were 
released in November and the recom- 
mendations sent to Ann Kerby and 
Larry Jeffrey, Co-Chairs of the CAH&S. 
The task force worked with Sue Magor, 
Coordinator of the Environmental 
Health and Safety Office. 

The task force recommended that 
“since certain sources of contamination 
within the building, e.g., photography 
labs, etc., have already been identified, 
the necessary modifications to the exist- 
ing system and equipment be expedited 
and completed as soon as possible.” 

One example of a modification, Hall 
said, would be purchase of extraction 
hoods for chemical vats used in the 
photo labs to prevent chemicals from 
evaporating into the ventilation system. 

“In view of the survey results which 
indicate that the building inhabitants 
perceive that there are many other sour- 
ces of contamination yet to be iden- 
tified, air quality assessments [should] 
be carried out by appropriate consult- 
ants to determine the sources and extent 
of the contamination or the inadequacy 
of quality air supply ... [and] results 


[should] be made available before the 
end of March 1991,” said the task force’s 
report. 

Concordia bought the former Mid- 
town Motors garage and car dealership 
on Blvd. René-Lévesque in the late 
1970s and remodeled it into its visual 
arts annex. The building was reopened 
in the spring of 1980. 

When the survey was conducted in 
the spring of 1990, there were 235 full- 
and part-time faculty and staff as well 
as contract service employees. Hall es- 
timated that 1,200 students used the 
building. : 

Surveys were returned by 702 respon- 
dents, an almost 50 per cent return. 
Eighty per cent of the respondents said 
they use the VA building between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. That number drops to 52 per 
cent from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. Fewer than 
10 per cent said they use the building 
between 11 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

Almost 40 per cent of the respondents 
said symptoms, including drowsiness, 
excess fatigue, lack of energy, dry throat 
and nose and eye irritation, occur most 
frequently in the afternoon. The 
symptoms disappear after work, 47 per 
cent said. 

According to the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating and Air-Con- 
ditioning Engineers, the standard in- 
dicator of satisfaction is 80 per cent of 
the people being comfortable 100 per 
cent of the time, or 100 per cent being 
comfortable 80 per cent of the time. Put 
up against that standard, air quality in 
the VA building is considered unsatis- 
factory. 

What makes the VA building unique 
is the amount of work that includes sol- 
vents, photographic materials, dyes, 
wood, plastic, clay or metal, and other 
hazardous materials. 

Fifty-six per cent of respondents said 
they use personal protective equipment 
when working, but only 58 per cent said 
they had been adequately trained to 
protect themselves from the hazardous 
materials used in their work area. 

The survey and its results were 
reviewed by Norman King, an 
epidemiologist and air quality consult- 
ant from CLSC Centre-Ville. 

Hall said that next on the task force’s 
agenda is to turn its attention to the 
quality of air in the Henry F. Hall Build- 


ing. 





From ancient Greece to modern times 


Researchers examine history of genocide 





by Steve Meurice 


After 11 years of research, two Con- 
cordia professors have published a 
comprehensive history of genocide in 
the hope that it can help prevent future 
atrocities. 

In The History and Sociology of 
Genocide, Sociology Professor Kurt 
Jonassohn and History Professor Frank 
Chalk examine cases of genocide 
throughout history and the conditions 
that caused them. But the book is more 
than an academic treatise. 

“We’re not ivory tower scholars,” 
Jonassohn said. “We hope we can make 
some contribution, however modest, to 
preventing such things from happening 
in the future.” 

For many, “genocide” evokes well- 
documented mass killings such as the 
Nazi Holocaust, the slaughter of the Ar- 
menians by the Turks, and the Khmer 
Rouge’s “killing fields” in Cambodia. 

As Chalk and Jonassohn point out in 
their book, this act of inhumanity has a 
long history. Though the term 
“genocide” was coined in the 1940s, the 
practice dates from ancient Greece and 
continues today in Ethiopia, Rwanda 
and East Timor. 

As defined by the authors, genocide is 
“a form of one-sided mass killing in 
which a state or other authority intends 
to destroy a group, as that group and 
membership in it are defined by the 
perpetrator.” 

Before the 20th century, genocide was 
most often committed against foreign 
people for some kind of economic or 
territorial gain, or to eliminate a per- 
ceived external threat. 

In this century, however, genocide has 
taken on a different rationale. Ideology 
has become the prime motive, and the 
victims often are citizens of the per- 
petrator state. It occurs with frightening 
frequency, the authors say. 
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Genocide has become catch-all term: 
more specific definition needed 


by Sylvain Comeau 


Decades after the Holocaust, the issue of genocide is 
not nearly as cut-and-dried as it may seem. 


“Genocide has become what some linguists call a 
‘floating signifier’ — a term which floats around and 
attaches itself to things,” said Michael Freeman of the 
University of Essex in England, in a lecture sponsored 
by the Departments of History and Sociology and 
Anthropology last year. 


The term ‘genocide’ has become overused and ex- 
ploited, Freeman said, stressing the importance of 
finding a more specific definition. 


“The study of this phenomenon is intended to prevent 
a great evil,” he said. “We try to break the British bias 
toward ‘dispassionate analysis,’ which is not ap- 
propriate in the study of genocide.” 


Term coined to describe Nazi crimes 


Freeman said the term was coined by a Polish Jewish 
lawyer, Raphael Lemkin, who wanted a word to 
describe Nazi war crimes. He defined genocide as “the 
destruction of nations by states.” 


“This refers to both cultural and physical destruction. 
But is all cultural destruction necessarily evil? What 


about the destruction of the Nazi culture after World 
War ||?” Freeman asked. 


UN definition incomplete 


The United Nations definition of genocide as an at- 
tempt to destroy a racial, ethnic, religious or national 
group is also incomplete, Freeman said. 


“It excludes groups that are held together along cultural 
lines. It also does not include the peasant class. Mur- 
dering them is not genocide under U.N. law.” 


Punishment by the United Nations for genocidal acts 
is a complicated issue. 


“Two principles come into conflict: the principle of the 
protection of human rights and the principle of the 
sovereignty of states. The problem is that the U.N. isa 
group of states. Punishment is usually left up to the 
courts of individual states.” 


Genocide is usually the result of ideology — one often 
held by only a few top officials, Freeman said. 


“Many Germans, and even some Nazis, didn’t believe 
the Nazi ideology. All that was needed for genocide 
was a few Nazis at the top believing the ideology, and 
a lot of people below them willing to follow orders.” 


“Like any professor, I’m interested in 
knowledge for its own sake,” Jonassohn 
said. “But more importantly, I like to 
think that what we do has some effect, 
that maybe more people will oppose 
[genocide] rather than be passive by- 
standers.” 

Chalk and Jonassohn have been 


Former prisoner of conscience talks of oppression 


Amnesty International speaker exposes Kenyan injustice 





y Sylvain Comeau 
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government repression and a new in- 
surrection is desperately needed in the 
African country, former Kenyan 
prisoner of conscience Maina Wa 
Kinyatti told a Concordia audience at 
the Henry F. Hall Building last Friday. 
The lecture was sponsored by the 
Concordia Chapter. of Amnesty 


International 


Although he spoke primarily about 
his personal struggle against govern- 
ment repression, Kinyatti placed his ex- 
periences within the larger context of 
Kenyan history. 


“T was just a child when the under- 
ground movement fought an all-out 
battle against the government in the 
1950s. saw homes destroyed by bomb- 
ing. Many people were killed, others 
detained and tortured.” 


Kenya had been under the iron-fisted 
control of the British since 1920, but 
gained independence in 1963 after a 
long and bloody struggle. Jomo Kenyat- 
ta, a revolutionary leader who had 
touched off the movement, became 
President. This development, which ap- 
peared initially to be a great improve- 


teaching a course on genocide together 
since 1979. In 1987, they founded the 
Montréal Institute for Genocide 
Studies. 

Jonassohn said he hopes the book, 
published by Yale University Press, can 
be used as a text for other courses on 
genocide in other universities. 


ment, actually contained a bitter lesson, 
according to Kinyatti. 


“We learned that oppression does not 
have to wear a white face. Blacks can be 
just as bad. Nothing changed. We went 
from being a colony to being a new 
colony. Those who had conducted the 
armed struggle were now in the seats of 
power.” 


Kinyatti’s own trouble began in 1979, 
when the government refused to grant 
him a permit to write a history of the 
rebellion which had displaced the 
British. He began his research in secret, 
but was discovered in 1982. He spent 
the next six years in prison. 

Kinyatti smuggled a letter describing 
the terrible conditions to his wife, who 
sent it to Amnesty International (AI). AI 
adopted him as a prisoner of con- 





“Many of our colleagues have ex- 
pressed interest and support for our 
work. But we won’t know for a couple 
of years how many new courses are 
being taught, or if they use our book.” 

The History and Sociology of Genocide is 
available at the University bookstores 
and other bookstores in Montréal. 


science, and soon boxes of letters 
started arriving at the jail. The letters 
helped him to survive. 


“You might think it’s nothing when 
you send a little card or letter, but to 
someone in prison it can be extremely 
important. They gave me hope because 
I knew that people on the outside were 
fighting for me. 


“You have to understand that a letter 
written from a country that gives 
economic aid is a very powerful letter. 
It can have tremendous influence.” 


By the time a letter from a British MP 
secured his release in 1988, his health 
had deteriorated from malnutrition. He 
was granted political asylum in the U.S. 
where he lives today, teaching History 
at New York’s Hunter College. 
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¢ VALENTINE continued from page 1 


marked by people choosing their lover 
for the year and sending him or her a 
gift. 

It’s not clear just when St. Valentine 
was beatified and became the patron 
saint of lovers, but by the late 18th cen- 
tury, the celebration was in full force, 
thanks mainly to the greeting card in- 
dustry, suggested History Professor 
Graeme Decarie. 


It was at about the same time that 
giving chocolate may have joined the 
practice of giving cards to mark the 
amourous day, when the Swiss suc- 
ceeded in turning the popular cocoa 
powder into solid form in 1849. Ap- 
propriately enough, the magic of being 
in love has the same magic of chocolate: 
phenylethylamine, the chemical found 
in chocolate is the same one released by 
the brains of people in love. 


The heart facts 


The heart’s association with love 
dates back much further. Long believed 
to be the body’s seat of emotions, the 
heart reacts to one’s feelings of love, 


longing for love or heartbreak. But, said 
Biology Professor and physiologist 
Narinder Kapoor, we know today that 
the heart doesn’t generate feelings; 
emotions come from different parts of 
the brain. 


“Nothing happens to the heart really. 
Emotions affect your mental state 
which affects mood, breathing. Your 
heart rate can go up or down temporari- 
ly but the body compensates. 
Pacemaker cells in the heart are control- 
led by the nervous system by which the 
brain sends its messages. 


“When we talk of someone dying of a 
broken heart, it’s because the whole 
body system is affected by the stress of 
sadness,” he said. “Your emotional state 
is very important in maintaining 
health.” 

Blushing, though, may be the heart 
made visible to a lover, or potential 
lover. “What happens in people who 
blush easily is that the blood vessels in 
their cheeks dilate and the sudden gush 
of blood to the area causes the pink 
colour,” said Kapoor. 


Blushing, heart flutters, and shy glan- 





¢ FUR continued from page 2 


of Montréal as a winter wonderland 
home to mother-England. The subjects 
could appear adventurous and elegant 
in fur coats which would not be avail- 
able on the British market for another 60 
years. 

“Notman was one of the fathers of the 
Canadian image,” said Bara, explaining 
that in the 19th century a photograph 
was supposed to show the truth and the 
souvernir-photograph, predecessor of 
the postcard, was considered the next 
best thing to being there. 

“His photographs went to Europe, so 
furs became synonymous with 
Canada’s image. The British were con- 
vinced by Notman’s photographs that 
it was forever winter in Canada.” 

Wearing furs did not begin in the 
1860s. The Inuit and European rural 
peasantry had always worn the fur on 
the inside for maximum warmth. Bara 
found that during the 1860s, for the first 
time, fur garments were worn with the 
fur on the outside. 

Not everyone, however, could bear 
the tremendous weight of furs of that 
period, for example, people who had to 
work outdoors. The middle class “and 
their taste for ostentation” wore furs to 


* QUEBEC continued from page 2 


Canada a mouse, what does that make 
Québec?” 

Simard portrayed the sovereignty 
movement as a collective search for 
identity rather than a snubbing of 
Canada. 

“Sovereignty is a social realization for 
what we think our society should be — 
politically, economically, socially and 
culturally.” 

Corbo also expressed concerns about 
possible economic repercussions, but 
remained optimistic that sovereignty 
presents some unique opportunities. 

“Of course, I don’t know what the 
economic consequences will be, but I 
think we can negotiate a better 


keep them warm in their open-air 
sleighs and to flaunt their status, wrote 
Bara. 


Bara said that the popular image of 
Canada as a land of snow and wilder- 
ness is still strong in Europe and the 
United States. Growing up in Czechos- 
lovakia, Bara believed that in Canada 
“Indians lived everywhere” and the 
country was full of pines, wolves and 
snow. “I inherited that 19th century 
image.” 


Bara maintains that it is not only the 
fault of Hollywood that Canada’s 
image is so one-dimensional, as Pierre 
Berton argued in Hollywood of the North. 
“Americans didn’t create the myth,” 
she said. “It was the heritage of the 19th 
century souvenir-photograph that was 
used to encourage tourism.” 


Recently, Bara’s PhD advisor, Franzis- 
ka Shlosser, pointed out a poster used 
by the Seagram Company to advertize 
Canadian whiskey in the United States. 
Depicted is the northern wilderness, a 
fur-clad hunter sitting before a fire, rifle 
on one knee, trusted husky at the other, 
looking distinctly 19th century in the 
1990s. Oh Canada! 


economic arrangement with the other 
provinces. The profit motive will not 
change. I think it will be business as 
usual with the rest of Canada.” On the 
issue of referendum, Corbo favours 
waiting a year to give people a chance 
to consider the implications of the 
Belanger-Campeau Commission 
Report. Simard disagreed, insisting that 
a referendum is a necessary negotiating 
tactic with the rest of Canada. 


“Canada rejected Meech Lake, with 
its few small demands. How do you 
think it will react to the Allaire Report, 
which has many more? We need a clear 
mandate from the Québec population 
in order to negotiate.” 


ces are sure symptoms of romatic love. 
This being Valentine’s Day, we tend to 
confine the idea of love to romantic 
love, but love has many forms, as 
Philosophy Professor John McGraw 
will testify. The outline he gives the stu- 
dents in his course, Contemporary 
Theories of Love, includes 235 quota- 
tions on love, including “love is wasted 
onthe young” (Theodor Reik), “our age 
talks so much of love but has so little of 
it” (Rollo May), “love is the superabun- 
dance of justice” (Aristotle), and “love 
is the quintessence of intimacy” (Mc- 
Graw). 

McGraw said he believes we don’t 
spend enough time understanding love 
in its various forms and he defends the 
teaching of love, which he pioneered 20 
years ago, when very few departments 
of philosophy would touch the subject. 
Today, at least 15 Canadian universities 
teach the philosophy of love, he said. 

“T’ve had to fight people in my own 
department over this course. Love is 
considered too subjective, not rigorous 
enough a discipline or more suitably 
taught in psychology. But most of the 
great philosophers have written on the 
subject,” he said, recalling that the 
word, philosophy, means the love of 
wisdom, another kind of love. 

Philosophers have been concerned 
mainly with the love between friends, 
the love of humanity, how love of others 
forms the foundation of our values and 
system of justice. Romantic love is a 
fairly recent concept and is still largely 
a western idea. 

“Romantic love in the western world 
begins in the 11th and 12th century, as a 
reaction to feudalism and the church. 
Until then, marriages were arranged, as 
they still are in many parts of the 
world,” said McGraw. 

Decarie added that at that time, 
romantic love was confined to royalty 
and nobility. “The court of Queen 
Eleanor of Aquataine (of France) is 
identified with the spread of romantic 
love.” In the 12th century, her court en- 
couraged secret rendez-vous and 
developed the rituals of courtship. “But 
only people of the court had the time for 
such activity. The main criteria for mar- 
riage suitability for most remained 
physical strength or family connec- 
tions.” 


Hard times for lovers 


While people of all classes in the West 
may now have the leisure, or at least the 
freedom, to ‘fall in love’, this doesn’t 
mean that love relationships are any 
easier now than they were in the time of 
Eleanor. Meeda Mashal, Coordinator of 


the Applied Psychology Centre, said 
the demise of the extended family, the 
changed position of women, and higher 
expectations in both sexes have put 
some heavy demands on relationships. 


“It’s the dilemma of getting needs met 
and fulfilling the needs of others. The 
potential is there for some people to 
realize a deep, profound love but many 
won't feel up to the challenge and will 
choose to end the relationship,” she 
said, adding that the social or financial 
pressure women sometimes feel to stay 
in unsatisfying relationships has 
diminished somewhat in the past few 
years. 


“T think both sexes realize what a lot 
of work a relationship is. The big ques- 
tion now is how many people really 
want to work it out, and with no ex- 
tended family, and many women want- 
ing to fulfill themselves outside the 
family, there’s more to work out. It’s 
rough, but it’s a challenge.” 


Under the circumstances, 
Shakespeare might advise: “Therefore 
love moderately; long love'doth so; too 
swift arrives as tardy as too slow.” 
Happy Valentine’s Day! 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


Introduction to Public Speaking 


Designed for both beginner and advanced 
speakers, the purpose of the workshop is to over- 
come barriers in speaking effectively to groups 
both large and small. Fateh Singh has been 
Toastmasters International executive for several 
years. He has won district and provincial speaking 
competitions and conducts training seminars. He 
will be joined by Toastmasters team members 
Rudi Burgen and William Butcher. Location: 
Faculty Club Dining Room, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., 7th Floor, unless otherwise indicated. 
Time: 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., unless otherwise indi- 
cated. Please be prompt! Price: $11 per person, 
(includes GST), unless otherwise indicated. Pay- 
able to Concordia Alumni. Sorry no refunds. 
RSVP: Gabrielle Korn, 848-3817. 


MONDAY, MARCH 6 


Starting your own Business 


Participants will learn the ins and outs of 
entrepreneurship, such as how to develop a busi- 
ness plan, how to deal with banks and how to 
make small business grow. Peter R. Dobson 
(S-BA’68, CM’76, CMC’85, McGill) is the Director, 
Dobson Centre for Entrepreneurial Studies, Mc- 
Gill University. Location: Faculty Club Dining 
Room, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 7th Floor, 
unless otherwise indicated. Time: 7 p.m. to 9:30 
p.m., unless otherwise indicated. Please be 
prompt! Price: $11 per person, (includes GST), 
unless otherwise indicated. Payable to Concordia 
Alumni. Sorry no refunds. RSVP: Gabrielle Korn, 
848-3817. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
Register now for the CMA Rendez-vous 


Ten days of individual interviews with employers from 


of all business sectors 
March 18 to April 2 


Regional Head Office of the Bank of Montréal 


For more information, contact Robert Alexander of the 
Placement Department at 283-6934 or the CMA Professional 
Placement Department at 875-8621. 
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FILM 





Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Admission: $2.50 per screening. Loca- 
tion: H-110, Alumni Auditorium, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W.). Information: 848-3878. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
Paisan (1944-46) Roberto Rossellini at 7 p.m.; 17 
Short Films at 9 p.m. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


The Great Dictator (1940) Charles Chaplin at 7 
p.m.; Judgement at Nuremberg (1961) Stanley 
Kramer at 9:15 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
Sophie’s Choice (1982) Alan J. Pakula, Amacord 
(1973) Frederico Fellini at 9:30 p.m. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
Mephisto (1981) Istvan Szabo at 7 p.m. and The 
Tin Drum (1979) Volker Schlondorff at 9 p.m. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
Les Enfants du Paradis (1943-45) Marcel Carné 
at 7 p.m. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
Il Grido (1957) Michelangelo Antonioni at 8:30 
p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
Harlan County U.S.A. (1976) Barbara Kopple at 
8:30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
Triumph of the Will (1934) Leni Riefenstahl at 7 
p.m.; 7 Short Films at 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


Rome, Open City (1944-46) Roberto Rossellini at 
7 p.m.; Salo, The 120 Days of Sodom (1975) Pier 
Paolo Pasolini at 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
The Garden of the Finzi Continis (1971) Vittorio 
de Sica at 7 p.m.; and The Diary of Ann Frank 
(1959) George Stevens at 9 p.m. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


To Be or Not To Be (1942) Ernst Lubitsh at 7 p.m.; 


little fish in Love (1989) Abai Karpikov at 9 p.m. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


Le jour se leve (1939) Marcel Carne at 8:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
Pickpocket (1959) Robert Bresson at 8:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
Yojimbo (1961) Akira Kurosawa at 8:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Paisan (1944-46) Roberto Rossellini at 7 p.m.; 17 
Short Films at 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


The Great Dictator (1940) Charles Chaplin at 7 
p.m.; Judgement at Nuremberg (1961) Stanley 
Kramer at 9:15 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


Loyola Film Series 


To be Announced at 7 p.m. Winter Light directed 
by Ingmar Bergman (1962) at 8:30 p.m. with Max 
Von Sydow, Ingrid Thulin, Gunnar Bjornstrand, 
Gunnel Lindlom. Presented by the Department of 
Communication Studies and the Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art. Admission: FREE. Loca- 
tion: F.C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Loyola Campus. Information: 848-2555/2540. 





The “How do | Look?” Film/Video Series 


The “How do | Look?” Club is a name for the 
organizing committee of the “How do | Look?” film 
and video series which will take place from mid- 
January to mid-February 1991. The series is 
designed as a look at film and videos made by 
women in the Communication Studies 
programme over the past few years. Screenings 
will be held on Mondays between 4 p.m. and 6 
p.m. in BR-209 of the Bryan Building, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. Integral to the series is time for 
discussion of the works. The schedule is as fol- 
lows; 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


A Question of Documentary 


For information call: Kim Sawchuk, 848-2548 or 
Zoe Druick, 845-3634. 


MEETINGS 


Amateur Radio Club Meetings 


The Amateur Radio Club will be meeting every 
Tuesday from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. in H-644-1, Henry 
F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 
Activities include shortwave listening, internation- 
al contests, data communications, TV transmis- 
sion and much more. Information: 848-7421. 


Board of Graduate Studies 


The next meeting of the Board of Graduate 
Studies will be held Monday, March 4, 1991. 
Location: H-769, Henry F. Hall Bld., 1455 de 


Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Time: 2 p.m. 


Arts & Science Faculty Council Meeting 


The next Arts & Science Faculty Council Meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, March 6, 1991. Loca- 
tion: DL-200, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Time: 2 
p.m. 


Senate Meeting 


The next Senate Meeting will be held on Friday, 
March 8, 1991. Time: 2 p.m. 


WOMEN’S AGENDA 


Lesbian Studies Coalition of Concordia 


Find out about lesbian perspectives in education! 
Weekly meetings on Mondays at 8 p.m. at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop, in the 
Lounge. All lesbians and women, students, faculty 
and staff, welcome. Information: 848-7474. 


Art Space: Aspects of Humanity 


A group exhibition featuring works by renowned 
women artists until February 28, 1991. Open from 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 2020 Mackay, downstairs. Infor- 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


Steering Committee 


The Women’s Centre Steering Committee meets 
at 12:30 p.m. to 2 p.m. Information: 848-7431. 


FEBRUARY 25 & 28 


Videos 


At 1 p.m., the Women’s Centre will host women’s 
videos on both days. Drop by with your lunch, to 
view and to chat. Information: 848-7431. 
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Concordia Concert Hall 


Concert Hall is located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Admission is free to all concerts. Information: 
848-7928. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


Electroacoustic Concert. Time: 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


Electroacoustic Concert. Time: 8 p.m. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


Electroacoustic Concert. Time: 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


Tom Van Setters, Jazz Concert, Diploma Recital. 
Time: 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 7 
John Geary, Guitar, Diploma Recital. Time: 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9 


Concordia Orchestra. Time: 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13 


New Music at Concordia. Time: 8 p.m. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


University Writing Test 


Tutoring available FREE of charge. Call: 848- 
2321. 


Quality Typing Services 
At low cost, using IBM PS1 and HP Deskjet 500 
printer. Call 685-6346. 


House Sitting 


If you are a Faculty Member going on Sabbatical 
and live in the Downtown, Westmount or NDG 


area. | would be willing to House sit for the dura- 
tion of your leave. In exchange, will do light 
housework, water plants and pick up mail. |am a 
Non-Smoker. Call Barbara at 938-0056. 


Sublet 


Large 4 1/2, Bright, two balconies, huge kitchen, 
parking behind building, 6 plex building, on bus 
lines No. 10 & 45 to Papineau St., No. 97 to Mont 
Royal St. Walking distance to Mont Royal St. 
Plateau Area. $425. Sublet March 1, 1991 (or April 
1st). Laura or Justin at 523-4758, leave message. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY 


Loyola Chapel 


Mass will is held Monday thru Friday at 12:05 p.m. 
and Sunday at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. Allare welcome. 
Information: 848-3588. 


Prison Visit Program 


Is a Chaplaincy supervised programme of 
dialogue with a group of inmates at Bordeaux 
Detention Centre. Programme runs until March 
26, 1991 (Tuesdays). Call Peter 848-3586 or Matti 


848-3590. 


A Gathering of Men (Part Il): Male Identity 


“Emotional & Intellectual.” This title refers to a Bill 
Moyers interview of American Poet Robert Bly and 
his work with modern men and their wrestlings 
with identity. Interested in this question? Join us, 
Prof. Egan and Bob Nagy as we view a video and 
explore the question that it stimulates. Thursday, 
February 7, 1991 at Belmore House at 7:30 p.m. 
Information: 848-3587. 


ART GALLERY 


UNTIL FEBRUARY 16 


An exhibition entitled “Redefined: The Quilt as Art” 
Whyte Museum of the Canadian Rockies, Banff, 
Alberta, at the Concordia Art Gallery, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Informa- 
tion: 848-4750. 


UNTIL MARCH 30 


An exhibition entitled “Regan O’Connor: Al- 
legories” at the Concordia Art Gallery, Henry F. 


SPORTS 


Stinger Basketball 


Both Stinger teams play host to Bishop's this 
week. On Sunday, February 17, 1991 at 2 p.m. 
the women’s team plays the Lady Gaiters while 
the men’s game is scheduled for Tuesday, 
February 19 at 8 p.m. 


Stinger Hockey 


On Friday, February 15 at 7:30 p.m. the national- 
ly-ranked Stinger men’s hockey team plays host 
to the Brock University Badgers. On Saturday, 
February 16 at 2 p.m. they face the Guelph 
Gryphons. That game will be proceeded at 11:45 
by a league game between Concordia’s first place 
women’s team and the Laval Rouge et Or. 


Faculty Hockey 


“Early Bird Oldtimers Hockey’ on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 8 a.m. to 9 a.m. No Teams, No 
Checking, No Slapshots. Equipment required. 
Location: Loyola Arena, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Information: Randy Swedburg at 848-3331. 


Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Infor- 
mation: 848-4750. 


FEBRUARY 21 TO MARCH 30 


An exhibition entitled “How to Read” Stan Dennis- 
ton, Presentation House Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 
and “Drawing on the Permanent Collection” at the 
Concordia Art Gallery, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Information: 848- 
4750. 


DOCTORAL THESIS 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


Mr. Suban Krishnamoorthy at 10 a.m. in H-762-1- 
2-3, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Thesis title: 
“Universal Multilingual Information Interchange 
System with Character Reader and Terminal.” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


Mr. Pierre Hurteau at 2 p.m. in H-769, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Thesis title: 
“Homosexualité, religion et droit au Québec. Une 
approche historique.” 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


Mr. Yarema Gregory Kelebay at 2 p.m. in H-769, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Thesis title: “A 
History of Ukranians in Quebec: The Intellectual 
Baggage of Three Fragments of Ukranian Im- 
migrants to Quebec (1910-1960).” 
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LECTURES/SEMINARS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Audrey Bruné, English Department, Concordia 
will speak on “The Raddled Word: A Typology of 
Literacy Skepticism.” Time: 4 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Location: 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 
848-2280. 


Social Aspects of Engineering 


Social Aspects of Engineering presents J. Ted 
Moeing, Head, Water Development Impacts Sec- 
tion, Environment Canada who will speak on “Raf- 
ferty Almeda Dam Project.” Course: Engr. 
495-4-B. Time: 11:45 a.m. to 1 p.m. Location: 
H-635-2 and Course: Engr. 495-4-BB. Time: 5:40 
p.m. to 8:10 p.m. Location: H-635-2, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg.,-1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


Philosophy Colloquium 


The topic will be “Knowledge and Meaning: Two 
Arguments.” given by Susan Dwyer, MIT, Boston 
at 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. in H-769, Henry F. Hall Bidg., 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Everyone is cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


Science College 


Science College Public Lecture series presents 
Dr. George Greenstein, Amherst College who will 
speak on “The Symbiotic Universe.” Time: 8:30 
p.m. Location: H-110, Alumni Auditorium, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848-2595. 


C.G. Jung Society 


The C.G. Jung Society presents Gary Astrachan, 
Ph.D. who will speak on “The Soul in Peril: The 
Loss of Memory in Modern Consciousness.” 
Time: 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Location: H-435, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Admission: $10. ($5. for students & seniors). 
Information: 280-3441 or 486-6870. 


C.A.S.E. (Concordia Assoc. of Students 
of the Department of English) 


Will be holding a General Assembly at 4 p.m. in 
P-205, 2020 Mackay St. C.A.S.E. promises a 
1991 Action Plan. Come meet with other English 
Students and get involved in C.A.S.E events such 
as newsletters/journal, visiting speakers or open- 
ing up our new office and selling coffee. Just do 
it! Information: 849-1970 or 848-4841. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


C.G. Jung Society 


The C.G. Jung Society presents Gary Astrachan, 
Ph.D. who will be holding an all-day workshop on 
“Orpheus: The Lyre Player.” Time: 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Registration: 
9:30 a.m. Location: Yellow Door Coffee House, 
3625 Aylmer St. Fee: $35. ($25. for students & 
seniors). Information: 280-3441 or 486-6870. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute 


Presents Regena Kaye Russell, L.L.B., McGill 
Institute of Comparative Law and graduate from 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute who will speak 
on “Feminist Approaches to Welfare Reform in 
Quebec: Implications for Women and Children.” 
Time: 12 noon Location: The Lounge, Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop St. Information: 
848-2373. 


Ph.D. Humanities 


Ph.D. Humanities and Lonergan University Col- 
lege in cooperation with the Goethe Institute 
presents Prof. Harry Liebersohn of the University 
of Illinois who will speak on “German Intellectuals 
and National Identity” as seen in the work of Max 
Weber. Time: 8:30 p.m. Location: DL-200 (Senate 
Room) 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 848- 
2154. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


Social Aspects of Engineering 


Social Aspects of Engineering presents Robert 
Ferrari, Lavalin Environnement who will speak on 


“Public Involvement in Environmental Review 


Process.” Course: Engr. 495-4-B Time: 11:45 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Location: H-635-2, Henry F. Hall Bidg., 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Faculty of Commerce & Administration 


There will be an Information Session for the 
Master of Science in Administration Program at 
5:30 p.m. in GM-407-1, 1550 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Call 848-2711 to confirm attendance. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


The Sparklers of Concordia University 


The Sparklers are hosting a “Guided Tour of 
McAuslan’s Brewery.” A visit to Concordia alum- 
nus Peter McAuslan’s microbrewery and a 
chance to taste his St. Ambroise pale ale. This tour 
is Free. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


William Gilsdorf, Communication Studies, Con- 
cordia will speak on “Politics in the Media: What 
ls The Message We're Getting?’ Time: 4 p.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Location: 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. Infor- 
mation: 848-2280. 


NOTICES 





Lunchtime French Conversation 


French conversation for Concordia faculty & staff, 
on Thursdays. Intermediate/Advanced level from 
12:10 p.m. to 12:50 p.m. in Human Resources 
Training Room, A-400, 1420 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Bring your own lunch, coffee supplied. A Bientot. 
Call Julie Lagarde at 848-3687. 


Peer Helper Centre 


The Peer Helper Centre is a student-run listening 
and referral service. Open Monday to Thursday 
from 12 noon to 6 p.m. Drop in at 2130 Bishop, 
downstairs. Information: 848-2859. : 


Health Services 


We are open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. at both locations: 
ER-407, 2155 Guy, 848-3565 and CH-101, 6935 
Sherbrooke St. W., 848-3575. Our services in- 
clude general physical examinations, birth con- 
trol, STD counselling, allergy shots, personal 
counselling, nutritional information, first-aid and 
much more. No appointment necessary to the see 
the Nurse. GP’s and Specialists are available by 
appointment. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombudspersons are available to any mem- 
ber of the University for information, advice and 
assistance with University-related complaints and 
problems. Call 848-4964 or drop into 2100 Mack- 
ay, Sir George Williams Campus. Evening ap- 
pointments on request. 


Legal Information Service 


Problems with your landlord? Problems with that 
contract you signed? Immigration Department 
giving you aheadache? Your girl-friend/boy-friend 
giving you a heartache? WE CAN HELP!! Contact 
us at 848-4960 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Come and see us in Room CC- 
326, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus. 


Muslim Students Association 


Notice to all Muslim Students & Staff, Friday 
prayer starts at 1:15 p.m. at 2090 Mackay in the 
Basement. Daily prayer is offered congregation- 
ally at the same place. (Prayer time schedule is 
posted). 


CPR COURSES 


The following CPR courses will be offered by the 
Environmental Health & Safety Office in the next 
few weeks. Members of the Concordia community 
or. outside community are all welcomed to take 
these courses. There will be a discount price for 
the Concordia community. For all those who are 
interested, please contact Donna Fasciano, CPR 
Programme Coordinator at 848-4877 for more 
information. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


CPR Heartsaver Courses 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one-person rescuer CPR, and manage- 
ment of the obstructed airway. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


CPR Heartsaver PLUS Course 


8 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one rescuer CPR, management fo the 
obstructed airway and infant, child resuscitation. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 3 


CPR Refresher Course 


6 hours for life, this course is offered to people 
certified in the Basic Life Saver Course, who want 
to renew their certification and update their 
knowledge. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 10 


CPR BABY Heartsaver Course 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and CPR, as well as management of the 
obstructed airway in the infant and child. 


Writing Assistance 


Improve your writing. Writing Assistants offer Free 
individualized help with any writing problem. 
Location: H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.), days or evenings at 848- 
3545. Loyola Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 
days only at 848-3555. 


Guidance Information Centre 


DO YOU KNOW? Do you know where to find the 
answers to these questions? Where to locate 
university calendars worldwide? How to prepare 
for an employment interview? Where to apply for 
private sources of financial aid? How to study? 
How to determine which universities offer par- 
ticular educational programmes? Where to find . 
information on occupational options and career 
planning? Come to the Guidance Information 
Centre and find the answers. Sir George Williams 
Campus, H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 848-3556 and Loyola 
Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555. 


Counselling for the “War Affected” 


We are offering individual counselling for students 
directly affected by the War. This will be an oppor- 
tunity for you to express your feelings and 
thoughts about the war, in an accepting and con- 
fidential context. Call Guidance Services at 848- 
3545 or 3555. 


Computing Services 


Use WordPerfect 5.1 to prepare your term papers. 
Computing Services offers limited access to 
WordPerfect in all of its networked IBM PC labs 
to all students for word processing. The labs are 
located in CC-207 (Loyola) and H-513, H-517, 
H-980 and H-969 (Sir George). Bring your own 
diskettes to. store your documents. More informa- 
tion may be obtained from Computing Services 
Service areas (CC-207 or H-925). 


Concordia Troops Out Coalition 


The Concordia Troops Out Coalition will be giving 
a workshop on civil disobedience at 4 p.m. in 
H-662, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Bivd. W. Information: 848-7410. 


LACOLLE CENTRE 


Lacolle Centre for 
Educational Innovation 


FRIDAY,-FEBRUARY 15 


Experimental Watercolour 


This hands-on workshop is for educators, artists 
and others who are interested in experimenting 
with watercolour. Time: 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Loca- 
tion: WG-201, 2480 West Broadway. Admission: 
$50. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 1 


Is Canada’s Peace Policy Changing? 


The lecture and workshops will focus on Canada’s 
role as a international peace maker. The implica- 
tions of Canada’s recent military involvements will 
also be addressed. Time: 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Loca- 
tion: TBA. Admission: Free. 


You, Your Child and the Environment 


Children are concerned about the environment. 
This workshop will show you that there is plenty 
that can be done. Time: 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Location: TBA. Admission: $35. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9 


Dreams and Decision-Making 


THis introductory workshop will help participants 
make more creative decisions in their lives by 
learning to use their dreams as a natural tool. 
Time: 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Location: TBA. Admis- 
sion: $50. 
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